___Newsletter _ 


This issue of our Newsletter presents an interdisciplinary perspective on conscious- 
ness change. Ronald Siegel, Ph.D., in an interview with Oscar Janiger, discusses the 
natural tendency of animals to pursue altered states and suggests that self-intoxication 
is a fourth biological drive. In "Bridges to the Gods", Christian Rdatsch, Ph.D., a 
cultural anthropologist, analyzes rituals used around the world to provide a sacred 
context for experiencing altered states. These articles address an important issue in 
modern society: if self-intoxication is a natural drive, then what positive framework 
can we find for such experiences? Pre-industrial societies have traditionally used 
psychedelic substances in culturally-sanctioned and supervised rituals. In contrast, 
Western industrial society has lost the sense of the sacred and lacks an organizing 
mythological context for non-ordinary states. Consequently, the drive toward self- 
intoxication often expresses itself as substance abuse. What can we learn from the 
ways in which traditional peoples integrate this behavior into their cultures? 


BRIDGES TO THE GODS 


PSYCHEDELICS, RELIGION AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
Christian Ratsch, Ph.D. 


The riders shall lay the whip to their horses, 

cross the bridges and gallop on! 

I build the bridge of heaven and the bridge of earth. 

I erect a bridge between this world and the next 

I raise the bridge of the three levels and the 

bridge of the seven stars . 
Invocation of a Yao Shaman 
(Lemoine 1989:98) 


Rituals are external acts designed to trigger internal processes. 
There are all types of rituals; the ones discussed here serve the 
quest for knowledge, particularly insight into otherwise hidden 
aspects of reality. Such rituals do not necessarily serve in 
healing the sick or in psychotherapy. In the non-western world, 
the use of psychedelics is much more important and beneficial 
for the healthy than the sick. This article therefore describes 
ways in which healthy persons can have healthy experiences 
which bring them knowledge. Written from an ethnographic 
viewpoint, it reflects anthropological insights into the relativity 
of both culture and personality. 


Continued on page 11 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of The Albert 
Hofmann Foundation is to 
establish a _ library and 
world information center 
dedicated to the scientific 
study of human conscious- 
ness. Our future library, art 
gallery and conference cen- 
ter will house an extensive 
collection of books, jour- 
nals, research reports and 
art, and will be open to 
scholars and the public. 
The inauguration of The 
Albert Hofmann Foundation 
in 1988 marked the 50th 
anniversary year of the first 
synthesis of LSD by Dr. 
Hofmann at Sandoz 
Pharmaceuticals. 
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Richard Yensen, 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


We are pleased to present the third issue of our quarterly Newsletter, which has 
been expanded to 16 pages. In this issue we explore the question of whether self- 
intoxication is a biological drive and, if so, what we can learn from non-Western 
cultures to create a positive context in Western industrial societies for the expres- 
sion of this need. 


New Advisors 


We would like to welcome several new members to our Board of Advisors. 
Richard Yensen, Ph.D., is a member of the faculty at Harvard and Johns Hopkins 
Universities, associate investigator with Albert Kurland at The Maryland 
Psychiatric Research Center, and President of The Orinda Institute. David 
Nichols, Ph.D., is professor of Pharmacology and Medicinal Chemistry at The 
Purdue University School of Pharmacy, and has over 20 years of experience 
researching hallucinogen receptor sites and analogs of known hallucinogens. 
Christian Ratsch, a cultural anthropologist from Hamburg, West Germany, 
specializes in ethnomedicine and the ritual use of psychedelics in non-Western 
cultures. He has published widely on psychoactive plants and is the editor of The 
Gateway to Inner Space, the Festschrift to Albert Hofmann, which we have 
previously reviewed. 


International Conference 


The Foundation is now planning an international conference on psychoactive 
substances and altered states of consciousness, to be held in Los Angeles in early 
1991. We will let you know when the exact dates are set. 


Our Next Issue 


Our next Newsletter will be a Memorial to R. Gordon Wasson, on the occasion 
of the publication of The Sacred Mushroom Seeker, a Festschrift commemorating 
his renowned work on psychoactive mushrooms. The lead article is by Richard 
Evans Schultes, Director Emeritus of the Harvard Botanical Museum. Dr. 
Schultes’ writings inspired Wasson to seek out the surviving use of psychoactive 
mushrooms in Mexico -- a journey in which he met Maria Sabina, a Mazatec 
shamaness, and became the first "outsider" to participate in a Velada. 


Memberships 


We welcome Stephen H. Groff, M.D., P.A., as a new Founding Member, and 
Simon Vinkenoog as a new Charter Member. 


We cordially invite you to join the Foundation if you are not already a member. 


Sincerely, 


Lud D2 


Robert D. Zang / 
President and ounder 
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INTOXICATION: A FOURTH DRIVE? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH RONALD K. SIEGEL 


UCLA psychopharmacologist Ronald Siegel and Oscar 
Janiger began their long relationship about fifteen years 
ago, as colleagues who worked together on an 
expedition to study the effects of Peyote on the 
Huichol Indians. On January 24, 1990, they met once 
again in this collegial spirit for the following 
discussion, which ranged across, and beyond, the 
themes that Dr. Siegel presents in his current book, 
Intoxication. 


OJ: You’ve made a really original examination of 
“altered states of consciousness and their problems. 
Let’s start with a general background. 


RS: I have travelled widely with the World Health 

* Organization and two presidential commissions. 
I have been on the front lines in the war on drugs. I was 
on an eradication mission for the DEA and I’ve even 
been shot at by patients I was treating. All this led me to 
ask "Why are people doing these drugs? Why would 
anyone want to?" 


History shows that people have always used drugs. In 
every age, in every part of this planet, people have 
pursued intoxication with plant drugs, alcohol and other 
chemicals. Surprisingly, we’re not the only animals that do 
this. My research teams saw elephants going after 
fermented fruit in Africa, and jungle beasts in the 
Amazon and Borneo and Sumatra digging up narcotic 
roots. 


During the Viet Nam war, water buffalo within earshot 
of the battles nibbled the opium poppies more frequently 
than normal, just like our fighting forces who used 
heroin. This behavior has been going on for millennia. 


Yet we seem to be having all the drug problems today. 
Why? What went wrong? 


I took that question to a group of Indians in Peru that 
I lived with for awhile. Their culture has been chewing 
coca leaf for 5,000 years. Not one death. Not one case of 
dysfunction or disease as a result of that. I asked the 
Indians if they knew about cocaine, and yes they did, 
because they traffic in it. 


Do they do cocaine? No! They think it is disgusting to 
stick this white powder in your nostrils. The Indians 
smoke or chew coca. We do a similar thing. We chew 
tobacco leaves, we snort tobacco leaves in the form of 
snuff, and we smoke tobacco, but no one in our culture 
would dare snort pure white nicotine. It is instantaneously 
lethal. 


So what went wrong? Being the clever primates we think 
we are, we've ripped apart coca leaves, taken out the 
chemicals, concentrated those down, and injected them 
directly into our bodies! We have drug problems because 
we’re messing around with Mother nature. We’re taking 
relatively safe medicines, relatively benign intoxicants, and 
turning them into poisons. All the drug problems I’ve 
seen today seem to be a result of dosages and patterns of 
usage gone haywire. If we can correct that, we can correct 
all the problems we’re seeing. Today we have this war on 
drugs, with cocaine as its centerpiece. We might be able 
to discourage the use of cocaine and prevent domestic 
production. We might be able to keep synthetic cocaine 
laboratories from developing in the United States, and 
stop the importation of all cocaine. But even that won’t 
win the war on drugs. 


A "silent spring" of intoxicants flows through our lives 
and our bodies. Whether we’re waking up with a cup of 
coffee or tea, a cola beverage, or a line of cocaine, or 
relaxing after work with alcohol or a cigarette or a joint 
of marijuana, people use drugs to change the way they 
feel. Nobody wants this to be unhealthy. Nobody wants 
people living in crack houses, killed by drunk drivers, or 
dying of cancer caused by tobacco. The solution is to 
ensure that the pursuit of intoxication is as safe and 
healthy and risk-free as possible. 


I see the pursuit of intoxication as a natural biological 
drive, like sex, hunger and thirst. It is nothing we’re born 
with, like the other drives, but it’s something we’ve always 
acquired. We wouldn’t think of handling the AIDS crisis 
by outlawing sex. We try to make sex safe, to minimize 
the spread of the AIDS virus. We try to constantly 
improve the safety of our drinking water, our foods, even 


our pharmaceutical medicines. World-wide we spend 3 
billion dollars a year to maximize the therapeutic effect 
and minimize the side effects of medical drugs, and yet 
125,000 Americans die every year from prescription drug 
abuse. That’s more than all of the illegal drug deaths put 
together. 


We have to recognize that intoxicants are medicines. They 
are treatments for the human condition. We have to 
make them as risk-free as possible. I think that’s the 
ultimate solution. 


* Is the problem one of intentional self-intoxication, 
rather than just living in a world of intoxicants? 


Yes. People are afraid of losing control. They are 
= afraid of drugs that take over. But we have 
enough engineering know-how to control that. Take the 
example of the 12-hour cold capsule. If people had to 
swallow those little pellets one at a time, they would give 
up and swallow them all at once and fall asleep at the 
wheel. The capsule times your 12-hour relief, and you can 
drive safely. That’s an example of taking control away 
from the user and putting it in the drug to prevent abuse 
and prevent loss of control. 


Not only do we need compounds that are safe, but I 
think we have to make places in our society for their use. 
One of the things that I’ve learned from animals is that 
when they get intoxicated they isolate themselves from 
the rest of the social grouping so they avoid trying to 
interact when they aren’t able to. We try to do that with 
our laws. Our laws say, "Don’t drink and drive. Don’t 
drink on the street. Go to a bar or restaurant or Stay 
home." But now it’s a disaster because the drugs we’re 
using, like alcohol, are so toxic and so difficult to control. 


Can you address the moral issue involved here? Is 
“es it alright to pleasure one’s self for no other purpose 
than to feel better? I think that problem has plagued us for 


millennia. 
RS: , You’re absolutely right. That is the heart of the 
== Matter. ’m not saying that it’s moral or immoral. 
It is something that we do. This is how we are wired as 
an organism. My argument is that many, if not all 
species, are prone to this kind of behavior. It is natural. 
And it doesn’t have to be destructive or something we’re 

afraid of. 


Dream with me for a moment. Imagine that there are 
drugs that are safer than alcohol or street drugs or 
aspirin, that never cause accidents, hangovers, brain 
disease or liver dysfunction, that cannot be abused or 
cause addiction. What would be wrong then? The only 
Opposition I’ve heard to this idea is "It’s morally wrong”. 
It’s seen as a moral issue. 


In our culture, this is a result of our Calvinistic view of 
medicine. You can make patients feel good, but not too 
good. Physicians are under strong restraint in prescribing 
pain killers, even with terminal patients. When a form of 
THC was being released by the FDA for treatment of 
terminal cancer they formulated it with sesame seed oil 
to retard the high, so people didn’t feel too good too 
fast! 


I think this resistance in our culture is something we’re 
going to have to overcome. A way to do that is to begin 
to think of intoxicants like LSD or marijuana or cocaine 
as adaptogens: as compounds we use to help us adapt to 
our changing internal and external environments. Think 
of them as types of medicines, and the moral resistance 
Starts to dissolve. Then we will be able to do the research 
necessary to develop safe drugs. 


0. J: Some people raise another objection to potential 

antidotes for the high stress and complexity of 
modern life. They fear that drugs that alter our awareness 
of stress will make us less cognizant of our discomfort 
about the world we’re creating. Others reply to that 
argument by saying that alleviating stress would put us in 
a better frame of mind to make permanent improvements 
rather than just continually defending ourselves from stress 
or staying immersed in it. 


Perhaps the change is coming. Like yourself, I’ve been on 
a lot of radio programs where people call in. And I have 
yet to be seriously taken to task or vilified by anyone when 
I propose that we find more even-handed solutions for the 
drug problem. 


RS: I wish I could say the same. I get a lot of 

opposition from AA people who are recovering 
from alcoholism or cocaine abuse. They say "We don’t 
need drugs". Of course they are heavily into tobacco and 
caffeine during their meetings. But they do not consider 
those drugs. These and other intoxicants are so ingrained 
in our culture that we think of them almost as foods. 
Unfortunately, they happen to be the more deadly mind- 
altering substances. 


. The puzzling distinctions between "drugs" and 
“accepted substances has long muddied the waters. 
We've got to find a new context, with a clean slate, and 
examine each on its merits. We have to acquaint people 
with their inconsistencies and self-deception in drug choices 


and use. Even the word "drug" creates problems. When is a 
drug a medicine? When is a medicine natural or unnatural? 


At first I described my solution to the drug 
problem as one of finding safe drugs. "Safe drugs" 
sounded like an oxymoron, and confused people, so I 
borrowed the term “adaptogen” from pharmacology. An 
“adaptogen" is a drug like ginseng. Supposedly, if your 
blood pressure is too high ginseng will bring it down; if 
it’s too low it will bring it up; and if it’s normal it will 
leave it alone. That’s a great drug. It only acts in a 
healthy direction. 


J You think intoxication has some of these 
== modulating effects then? 


I see intoxication as being, potentially, a very 

“= healthy thing for the human condition. To "Just 
aa No" to. intoxication is a denial of our very nature; the 
use of drugs is so much a part of our history and our 
behavior. 


Oo Jt So the "drugs" we are talking about are a class of 
- substances which are not prescribed for a specific 


RS: Those certainly are the focus of the war on 
drugs: especially the nonmedical use of cocaine. 
But I include all kinds of drugs. 


Tve tried to remove myself from the day-to-day 
operations of the war on drugs, and look at what we’re 
doing as a species and what we’ve always done. 


And what animals do. Is there greater use of drugs 
OJ: 

in animals in captivity as opposed to animals in 
the wild, or have those observations been made? 
E ‘RS: Your readers might be interested in the way in 
= which animals handle drugs. Animals in the wild 
use tobacco and alcohol rarely and in small doses. They 
occasionally use mild psychedelics like psilocybin 


mushrooms, but I have never seen that cause addiction or 
death. 


But if you put baboons in captivity, they will eat all the 
tobacco you give them, until they get sick. If you take 
elephants that occasionally forage on fermented fruit, and 
put them in a game preserve, close in their area and 
Stress them, they will drink beverage alcohol to the point 


of falling down. A drunken elephant is a very dangerous 
beast. I’ve been rescued more than once by students from 
stampedes of drunken elephants. I give my students an 
"A" whenever they do that. 


Animal drug abuse only happens under confinement, 
stress and captivity. They seem to be telling us it’s the 
same thing that we do. You can hardly get animals to 
take psychedelics in the laboratory. It’s really hard. They 
seem to know this is not the place to do this. So I 
thought, "What’s the normal way most people take a 
psychedelic drug?" It tends to be in a quiet environment, 
more often than not, at night. Night’s a good time for 
ritual. And when there’s not much else to do, it can be 
a very interesting entertainment, if nothing else. I don’t 
mean to minimize the other aspects of the experience, 
but that’s one aspect. So in a series of experiments we 
put monkeys in a cage and gave them free access to 
DMT (Dimethyl Tryptamine) cigarettes. They wouldn’t 
touch them. But if the cage had no light, no sound, and 
no other monkeys around, and nothing else to do, after 
about seven or eight days they’d start puffing on those 
DMT cigarettes regularly. Through our infrared cameras 
we could see that they were making facial grimaces and 
picking at and playing with imaginary objects in the cage. 
They would use the drug only when it provided 
entertainment and relief from prolonged sensory 
deprivation or boredom. 


Ou: : So some of these drugs turn the volume down, and 
"some turn the volume up. 


RS: We always seem to be looking for those changes. 
* What’s wrong with that? I mean, isn’t that part 
of our motivation? 


OJ: What is your vision of drugs and drug use in a 
“utopia? 


RS: I think all of us are afraid of Huxley’s vision in 

* Brave New World, in which Soma placated 
people and made them susceptible to a totalitarian 
machine. We’re also afraid of a society such as George 
Lucas portrayed in his movie THX-1138, where everyone 
had to take the dictated drugs. 


In a positive utopia drugs would be perfectly safe. That 
means they would not cause dysfunction, addiction or 
disease, no matter how much you took. If you 
overindulged, they would stop working. 


Kava is like that. It is a tea made from the root of a 
pepper plant in the South Pacific. It smells like lilacs and 
tastes a little bit like chalk, but that could be improved. 
It produces about a half-hour alcohol-like high with no 
hangover and no addiction. No matter how much you 
drink, it cuts off after a half hour. 


It’s the type of drug that I think should be researched as 
a possible replacement for alcohol. Once we can give a 
person a choice of a safe drug or a dangerous one, that 
both produce the same effect, people will choose the safe 
one. Eventually we will have compounds that will be 
totally safe. 


They will probably come from the pharmaceutical 
industry. They’re looking for better mood elevators and 
tranquilizers for psychiatry. Eventually they'll find one 
that has recreational appeal as well. I see little difference 
between someone medicating themselves with alcohol or 
going to a physician to get a tranquilizer. Eventually 
there’ll be things available over-the-counter that will be 
safe and give the same effects as the drugs that are being 
used today. 


A good example of this in our history is that from 1983 
to 1986 coca leaf tea came into the United States, 
unknown to the FDA. Millions of people drank coca tea. 
Each tea bag delivered the same amount of cocaine as a 
small coke spoon. We studied a group of these drinkers 
and published the results in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. No dysfunction. No addiction. Not 
one death. Millions of people used coca safely, though 
processed into cocaine it is tearing apart the fabric of our 
inner cities. We have the technology to control these 
compounds and to prevent their abuse. 


What can we learn from traditional cultures that 
have used drugs for thousands of years? 


A lot. They have cultivated these experiences, and 
they have a lot of wisdom that we tend to ignore 
or reject out-of-hand because they’re "primitive". That 
means they do not have color television! 


Many of these cultures have used psychedelics in 
their religious practices. Are transcendental or 
Spiritual experiences a natural aspect of native psychedelic 
drug use, or is that an artifact? 


. These are aspects of the proper use of these 
: - drugs. Through their ecological empiricism these 
native cultures have evolved rules for handling them 
safely. I participated in a number of rituals in different 
cultures. I never saw a bad trip, unless you call getting 
nauseated a bad trip. I don’t think it is. They have very 


good control over the set and setting. It is something that 
the LSD researchers learned as well and tried to impress 
us with. And it’s important. 


When students take LSD and go to football games, that 
is the wrong set and setting, and that will precipitate 
some adverse reactions, some bad trips. The drug is 
similar to a drug that might be used in a native ritual, 
but it is taken in the wrong set and setting. We have to 
pay more attention to the context in which we use drugs. 
Not only must we have safe drugs, but safe places to use 
them, where everything could be controlled. I foresee that 
happening. An example from science fiction, which I love 
to read, was the film Logan’s Run. Michael York goes 
into a future shopping mall and walks into a booth. 
Hallucinogenic gas comes from the ceiling, and he gets 
inebriated. But by the time he leaves the room, he’s 
down. That is reminiscent of nitrous oxide, which is a 
very powerful hallucinogen; as soon as you resume 
breathing room air you come down. 


y. Do you believe in the concept of the addictive 
cabins 


cocaine, that grab hold of our physiology more strongly 
than other drugs. In contrast, LSD has virtually no 
addiction to it, nor do any of the psychedelics, really. 


Even if the addictive personality existed, what difference 
would that make if we had non-addicting drugs? If a 
person felt compelled to take something over and over 
again and it was harmless, hopefully safer than some of 
the foods he eats, what difference would it make? 


Ou: In its broad sense there are many things that addict 
us now -- food, sex, acquisitions, gambling, and so 
on. Perhaps the word itself needs revision. 


RS: Yes. We say there are food addicts, sex addicts, 

- and drug addicts. The World Health Organization 
has dropped that word. They use the word "dependency" 
now. They feel it doesn’t have the negative connotations. 


OJ: There are people who claim that an unpleasant 
state of mild insecurity is necessary for our 


progress. 


RS: I have great confidence in the molecular 
architecture that is evolving today in chemistry. 
We'll be learning its rules better as we go along. We’ll be 
able to adjust compounds to allow a certain amount of 
pain or stress if desired. But if we could remove the 
dangers that we have from today’s drugs, modifying them 
to deliver stimulation, sedation or entertainment safely, I 
think we’d have gone a long way toward solving the drug 
problem. 


OJ: ‘Then the whole notion of the war on drugs is 

wrong. To make a truce, should we really think 
seriously about decriminalizing drug use and taking the 
financial advantages out of drug exchanges? 


RS: Well, I'm not asking for legalization, although 

those voices are louder and more reasoned and 
more prominent than ever before. There are good 
arguments that legalization would reduce the profit and 
the criminality. But legalizing a drug doesn’t change its 
basic pharmacology. Call nicotine and cocaine legal: they 
are still highly addicting and highly dangerous. It also 
gives a mixed message, sort of a stamp of approval as if 
it’s okay to use those. And we know that they’re not ok. 
I wish we could reconsider tobacco and alcohol in our 
culture, but we never will be able to do that. 


OJ: So-when the Surgeon General says cigarettes are 
injurious to your health, that’s too mild a message? 


RS: _ It doesn’t have any teeth in it. The President of 

the United States can send helicopters into South 
America to defoliate the coca fields, but who is calling 
for the defoliation of Virginia tobacco plantations? And 
tobacco is a drug that is killing many more Americans 
than cocaine is. 


W.- need drugs that will control themselves, 
by their very nature. 


- I once co-authored an article that put forth the 

hypothesis that tobacco got you high. A member of 

the Tobacco Research Council called me, enormously 

interested in the economic potential to the tobacco 

companies! So their morality might be quite flexible, in 
terms of what they're selling! 


If you don’t legalize drugs, how do you control them? Are 
there new and promising ways? 


RS: Our laws have always emphasized social control. 

That has never been effective in solving the drug 
problem, because the drugs themselves are so difficult to 
control. We need drugs that will control themselves, by 
their very nature. In the meantime we do have a drug 
crisis. I have no easy solution for that. We have to 
continue to treat people who are in crisis, and prevent 
new users from joining those ranks. But I see the users 
themselves as health problems, not criminals. I certainly 
would favor some decriminalization of penalties against 
users, as opposed to dealers. At the same time we should 
launch a serious research and development program, to 
create safe stimulants, sedatives and tranquilizers. We 
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don’t need a lot of research with psychedelics, because 
most of them are safe already. 


OJ: Do you feel that psychedelic drugs have a 
promising future as effective therapeutic agents? 


‘RS: Yes. There’s a lot of merit to using them now. 

We know enough about how they can be used 
safely with a lot of beneficial effects. The war on drugs 
is looking at drugs such as cocaine and heroin and 
marijuana. It’s not focusing on psychedelics, because 
they're not an abuse problem in society, really. But 
government is not looking to recognize therapeutic or 
medical uses of drugs such as LSD, which are so alien to 
our “tobacco and beer" culture. They’ll never push 
psychedelics. They may tolerate them, but probably not in 
the near future, because of the times we live in. 


OJ: Ven little psychedelic research was allowed in the 

80s. Do you think the government would allow 

psychedelic research nowadays, if you present it with 
adequate protocols and sensible scientific designs? 


RS: [f I were interested in doing LSD research again 

with humans, I would zero in on psychotherapy 
with terminal AIDS patients, or possibly outpatient 
psychotherapy for intractable cocaine users that are 
recidivists in every other program. Those are ways you 
could begin to increase recognized medical research with 
psychedelics. I think AIDS research is most likely. There 
is less government resistance to working with dying 
patients, and the FDA is already reducing the red tape 
for testing new drugs with AIDS patients. 


OJ: ‘So if researchers who are acknowledged as careful 
and scientific in their approach submit such a 
protocol, the government would give it serious consideration? 


RS: Yes, I think it would. It would be likely to be 

approved, especially if you were not asking for 
money. But you might even get money for AIDS work or 
treatment of drug users. 


OJ: on, as a member of our Board of Advisors, how 

do you see The Albert Hofmann Foundation? I’m 

one of the older statesmen. I’m going to be moving off the 

scene, leaving it to people like you, and others. What would 

you like to see this organization do, apart from what we're 
already doing? 


RS: _ | would like to see it save everything, before it’s 

lost in the shuffle of the war on drugs. One of 
the scariest things that has happened was that a few years 
ago when we had a change of directors at NIDA, they 
recalled from libraries some sixty-odd volumes that the 
government had published, and burned them! These 
books had the "wrong message". They said that the early 


studies showed that cocaine was not a problem if used in 
small doses and infrequently. 


And we were given directives that in writing monographs 
for the government we must not use the term 
"recreational drug use". We were directed to say "social 
drug use". The term "recreational" had been introduced by 
the President’s Commission on Marijuana Drug Abuse, to 
describe the major pattern of drug use in America. Now 
it was prohibited! It gave the “wrong message": that 
people could use drugs recreationally. That kind of 
censorship and book burning scared me. 


I don’t know where the war on drugs will lead. Right 
now it’s getting more Draconian. This material should all 
be collected, archived, stored and preserved, hopefully for 
an enlightened future generation. 


- It’s- going to be a priceless heritage. Is there 
* anything else? 


- Yes. The Foundation has the cooperation of the 
“<< figures who have been important -- yourself, 
Scop that you’re bringing over from Europe, Hofmann 
himself, even people like Timothy Leary. A couple of 
representatives of the Foundation who have good skills 
could get on the college lecture circuit and engage our 
college students in dialogue, like Huxley used to do. 


They would be equipped to do this because they have all 
this information. And they are teachers: they should 
educate. That’s what was done a generation ago. Now 
different people should speak, but the messages might be 
very similar. There’s a whole generation out there who do 
not know who the figures are, what the message is, or 
which drugs have what dangers or what promise. 


The teachings of the psychedelic experience and 
hallucinogenic research should not be lost to any 
generation. It’s not in our history books or our science 
books. It’s not even in the psychopharmacology books. 
The Hofmann Foundation should try to keep that 
information in front of our college students. 
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A LETTER FROM DAVID E. NICHOLS, PH.D. 


"I have been able to obtain peer-reviewed funding for 
research on psychoactive substances for more than a 
decade. While I have only been able to carry out animal 
research, I have maintained that clinical studies were 
possible. My discussions over the years with individuals at 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse have made it clear 
that research in humans with LSD is possible, if qualified 
investigators with appropriate research protocols would 
attempt to do so. Safeguards against abuse and negligence 
must also be built into such protocols. 


"I believe that the lack of funds has been the major 
impediment. While it is possible to get research protocols 
approved, it has not necessarily been possible to get these 
proposals funded by Federal agencies, although no 
competent investigators have tried to do so for perhaps 
15 years. 


"Unless such research is designed so that it can be 
published in first-rate journals, however, drugs such as 
LSD will never be accepted by the medical profession. 
There is already a plethora of writing on psychedelics in 
the counter-culture and new-age literature. What we need 
is real science that shows the value of these substances 
when used in an appropriate context. As sad as this may 
sound, agencies of this government are not run by people 
who are interested in spiritual or personal growth. They 
are only interested in clear proof of value for these drugs. 


"In my opinion, only by being accepted by psychiatrists, 
will these drugs eventually find their proper place in our 
culture. It may be that their proper place is ultimately 
not solely in the hands of psychiatrists. But, for the 
present, only medicine has the political wherewithal to 
confer acceptance on their use. 


"I hope that the Foundation can serve as a focus for such 
an effort. I know the job can be done, I’ve been doing it 
my Own way, without help from anyone else, for twenty 
years. I got funding for my research when no one thought 
there was any funding to be had. In fact, a lot of people 
are surprised to learn that "the government” has been 
funding any research on these compounds at all. My 
interest will be to help the Foundation be proactive, and 
make real accomplishments that move us toward positive 
results. The valuable and useful things that need to be 
done can be accomplished through a combination of pat- 
ience, self-discipline, hard work, and a real understanding 
of what is actually involved. I hope that my perspectives 
will be useful to this task." 


David E. Nichols, Ph.D. 
Professor of Medicinal Chemistry 
Purdue University School of Pharmacy 


BOOK REVIEW 


INTOXICATION 


Reviewed by David Jay Brown 


Ronaid K. Siegel’s new book 
Intoxication: Life in Pursuit of 


Lite in Pursuit of Antiticial Paradise Artificial Paradise describes 

RONALD K. SIEGEL. Pb.D. how almost every class of 
animals uses plants and sub- 
stances that alter conscious- 
ness. He contends that "intoxi- 
cation" is a fourth biological 
drive, in addition to hunger, 
thirst and sex. Siegel argues 
that this view of intoxication 
compels sweepingly different 
policies in the drug war, and 
ultimately the creation of safe 
psychoactive drugs. 


The first nine chapters of Intoxication describe historical 
and contemporary uses of plant drugs and offer many 
anecdotes about animals and people under the influence of 
psychoactive substances. Next, chapter 10 summarizes "The 
Fourth Drive". The last four chapters specifically address 
drug abuse, drug control and drugs in the future. 
Throughout, Siegel emphasizes the toxic properties, dangers 
and misuse of drugs. Reflecting his extensive experience 
advising governmental agencies and testifying in criminal 
cases, he focuses far more on drug abuse than on positive 
drug use. 


In Artificial Paradise Baudelaire said that man consumes 
drugs "to ape the angels, only to become animals." Siegel 
indeed relates ways that man and animals behave similarly 
in using drugs, and have at least superficially similar 
perceptions. But how far do Baudelaire and Siegel short- 
change man’s higher faculties? Siegel’s view, discussing 
birds and monkeys, hashish and THC, is that "we share the 
same drive and pursuit for the drug, even similar brain 
mechanisms, so why shouldn’t the experiences created by 
such common biology be alike?" But animal studies and a 
biological viewpoint are barely a beginning in studying 
human consciousness. Hopefully, Siegel’s future work will 
heavily involve experts in animal ethology, neuroscience, 
sociology, psychiatry or other relevant fields, since drug 
issues demand interdisciplinary solutions. Psychoactive 
plants yield valuable stimulants, sedatives and other 
medicines, are central to shamanism (humanity’s oldest 
system of religion, healing and divination), trigger the 
brain’s reward and euphoria circuits, and alter perception 
and behavior in ways mankind has always sought. Siegel’s 


thesis is one more reason for widespread interdisciplinary 
research on all drug issues. 


Contrary to Siegel’s casual insistence that animal and 
human brain, mind and soul are equivalent, Albert 
Hofmann, the chemist and philosopher who discovered 
LSD, said that LSD was tested on cats, mice, rats and 
guinea pigs, often without any apparent effect, and added: 


That is very, very important, because it shows that 
the domain where these psychedelics work ... does- 
n’t exist -- or exists only at a very low level -- in 
animals. These drugs specifically work on con- 
sciousness, and in animals with a low level of 
consciousness you don’t see any effect. .... And it is 
the very core of our being human that we have 
consciousness. 


drug abuse appears to stem from 
_ factors compounded by unnatural an 
= erable environmental facto 


What about drug abuse? In their natural environments 
animals rarely abuse addictive or psychedelic substances. As 
Siegel shows, animals generally will abuse addictive 
substances only if they are confined. They generally will not 
resort to psychedelics unless they are confined and also 
subjected to extreme sensory deprivation or boredom. Thus 
drug abuse appears to stem from biological factors 
compounded by unnatural and intolerable environmental 
factors. As Siegel concludes, a "War on Drugs" is, 
biologically, a war on our own fundamental nature. But his 
evidence strongly suggests that winning a War on Drugs 
will require the reduction of stress levels and the 
improvement of living conditions throughout society. That 
is a far-reaching theme, and evaluating it and researching 
its implications is a very necessary next step. If it is true, 
drug policies must address "quality of life". We have 
struggled, since long before Les Miserable, with the 
inhumanity of jailing starving people for stealing loaves of 
bread -- but have we progressed? 


Siegel does not address the issue of quality of life, but he 
considers other solutions. He first discusses strong 
arguments favoring the legalization of all drugs. He notes 
that legalization could lower social costs, save many lives 
now destroyed by tobacco and alcohol, eliminate a source 
of profit for organized crime, provide new tax revenues for 
government health programs, and have other benefits. The 


total stakes in the drug war amount to hundreds of 
thousands of lives a year, and immense consequences to 
health, productivity and the social fabric. He then examines 
other proposals, such as persuading drug users to use the 
relatively safer plant intoxicants or to better control the 
drugs they are already using. 


- Siege! recommends that science create per- 
fect psychoactive drugs -- pleasurable, 
beneficial but safe. _ 


Siegel concludes that these are not the answer. However, 
his arguments against them are weak caveats such as "these 
drugs are not totally safe" and "some abuse would still 
remain while health costs for treating more abusers would 
increase." These arguments hold little weight since any drug 
policy must balance advantages and disadvantages. His 
arguments led me to conclude that legalization, education 
and personal decision-making should be given far more 
consideration. Perhaps Siegel is speaking guardedly, as a 
first step toward eventually reconsidering all drug laws. 
Intoxication reportedly is being read by senior government 
drug officials; the government’s anti-drug campaign and its 
control of drug research presently create a climate that 
inhibits the expression and consideration of strongly 
dissenting views. 


Siegel recommends that science create perfect psychoactive 
drugs -- pleasurable, beneficial but safe. Even merely 
recreational drugs, though, would pose dangers that he does 
not discuss. Their use would substitute palliative recreation 
for fundamental social changes. An artificial paradise could 
result, obscuring the need to more fully relieve the misery 
that many people suffer day to day. Their use would also 
substitute recreational experiences for at least some of the 
emotional and spiritual healing, growth and transcendence 
that existing psychoactive substances offer. If the drugs 
Siegel proposes activate spiritual experience but are used 
only within a medical model, as Siegel proposes, this poses 
the further danger of making doctors our priests. Since 
even our religious institutions have a long history of 
suppressing direct spiritual experience, we might be very 
poorly served to have doctors regulating drugs which offer 
such experience. 


Might it even be that existing natural psychedelics are more 
perfect than the drugs Siegel proposes? This is an age in 
which we are seeing many technological advances go awry. 
Perhaps we need, not artificial paradise or artificial drugs, 
but social conditions that foster intelligence and thus the 
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intelligent use of drugs nature has provided. 


Hopefully, Siegel’s proposals and other sane drug policies 
can lead us past the drug war. As Siegel concludes: 


We need intoxicants -- not in the sense 
that an addict needs a fix, but because the 
need is as much a part of the human 
condition as sex, hunger, and thirst. The 
need -- the fourth drive -- is natural, yes, 
even healthy. Our use of intoxicating 
drugs is just as natural and can be, if we 
apply our ingenuity, just as healthy as the 
medicating drugs that we use should be. 
This is not moral surrender to the war on 
drugs. The development of safe, man-made 
intoxicants is an affirmation of one of our 
most human drives and a challenge for 
our finest talents. 


To say No is to deny all that we are and 
all that we could be. 


Ronald K. Siegel, Intoxication: Life in Pursuit of Artificial 


Paradise, E.P. Dutton: New York (1989). 320 pp. plus 
bibliography and index. 


David Jay Brown is the author of Brainchild. He holds an 
M.A. from NYU and is studying Behavioral Neuroscience in 
the USC doctoral program. 

We thank Bruce Eisner and Peter G. Stafford for permission 
to quote their interview of Albert Hofmann. 


GATEWAY TO INNER SPACE: 


SACRED PLANTS, MYSTICISM AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY, 


The Festschrift to Albert Hofmann, edited by 
Christian Ratsch, has arrived and can be 


purchased through the Foundation. 
An order form is at page 15 


NEWSLETTER EDITORS: Phoenix Research 
Foundation (Lyn B. Ehrnstein, Phyllis Ehrnstein, Ann 
Klein). 


THIS ISSUE: John Baker, Translation and Editorial 
Assistance; Donna Worden, Transcription. 


THE ALBERT HOFMANN FOUNDATION 


BRIDGES TO THE GODS 


Continued from page 1 


The concept of a bridge is laden with symbolic meaning, 
and is often encountered in the ethnographic context. In 
the West African Iboga cult, references are made to a 
"bridge to the ancestors". South American Shamans traverse 
a "bridge of smoke" or a "bridge of coca". Others cross a 
"rainbow bridge" to the Milky Way or to Valhalla. 


These bridges are not visible structures, they are internal 
paths to spiritual worlds. Yet a bridge is not merely a 
passage across an abyss to a pew shore. A bridge is a way 
to knowledge: a path which may be entered by means of a 
certain substance or plant. A bridge is a possibility which 
enables the searcher for knowledge to come to those who 
offer and provide knowledge -- the gods and the goddesses. 


Gods and goddesses are beings which can be encountered by 
any person, albeit not within the visible world. Although 
their realm is normally closed and imperceptible to us, 
through magic they may be invoked to exert influence upon 
the visible world. Yet how can one see that which is 
normally invisible? One sees more than the world of 
everyday reality when one ingests a substance with 
psychedelic effects. 


The term psychedelic provides a precise characterization of 
the intention of such traditional rituals of knowledge: the 
manifestation of hidden dimensions of the psyche. A person 
who uses a psychedelic should not become fragmented, but 
rather more integrated. He should not experience the world 
as demonic; instead, his new experience of the world should 
show him the proper way to live. 


Most psychedelics are alkaloids (indoles, g-carbolines, 
tryptamines, phenethlyamines) derived from plants, but a 
few come from the animal kingdom, such as the foam of 
the toad Bufo alvarius, which contains 5-Meo-DMT. In 
many cultures, plants or plant products which have 
psychedelic effects have long been known as "plants of the 
gods", "ambrosia" (food of the gods), "flesh of the gods", etc. 
Such plants are concerned with that domain of human 
experience or behavior which the western world calls 
religion, religious experience, or mysticism. In the languages 
of many non-Western societies, e.g., the Mayan language of 
the Lacandon Indians, the word "religion" does not exist, 
nor is there an equivalent concept. Similarly, there is no 
word for "belief". Does this mean that these people have no 
religion? In a western sense, in which religion is often 
considered a leisure-time activity detached from everyday 
life, they do indeed lack religion. They do not believe in 
gods; they do not acknowledge any gods. They know that 
the gods exist. They also know which gods exist, what they 
look like, and what their personalities are. They can 
recognize the effects that these gods have upon the world 


in which they live. Moreover, their knowledge is not 
passively limited to the functions which these gods fulfill in 
the universe; they also know how to actively contact them 
-- the paths that must be tread in order to meet the gods. 
In these cultures there is no religion, but rather a 
knowledge of divine effects, which forms the basis for 
understanding psychedelic rituals of knowledge. 


The metaphor of the bridge to the gods will help us grasp 
the meaning of psychedelic rituals of knowledge. The bridge 
represents the path to knowledge. The person seeking 
knowledge stands at one end of the bridge, while the gods 
wait at the other. The destination is insight into the secrets 
of existence. Ritual provides the vehicle, and the 
psychedelic provides the fuel. Knowledge concerning the 
preparation and dosage of the substance to be used is of 
decisive importance. 


We will look at several types of psychedelic rituals of 
knowledge. Although these are not the only types known 
from the ethnographic record, they suffice to illustrate the 
basic structure of such rituals. 


Mysteries 

Mysteries are ritual communities or cultic associations, the 
focus of which is a shared vision of the gods, knowledge of 
the gods, or knowledge of true reality. The most famous 
Mysteries are known from antiquity (e.g., the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the mysteries of the cult of Isis and Osiris, and 
the Dionysian mysteries at Pompeii). In these rituals, 
psychedelics enable the participants to discern the gods and 
to recognize and understand their influence upon the 
world. The purpose of initiation into a mystery is not to 
heal the sick (although miraculous recoveries often occur), 
but rather to offer normal, healthy people the chance to 
gain insight into their situation in life and their place in the 
universe. Mysteries are designed to provide answers to 
questions of the greatest import: Who are we? Where do we 
come from? Where are we going? What does it all mean? 


Libations 

A libation is a collective ritual in which the participants 
alter their state of consciousness simultaneously to contact 
the gods. The shift in consciousness aims at attracting the 
gods to earth and into the circle of participants. The Greek 
symposium (= "a drinking together"), known from the 
writings of Plato, is one type of ritual libation. The leader 
of the symposium determined the amounts of the 
substances (wine, water, herbs) which would be used to 
produce the drugs that would be given to the group. Other 
typical libations include the Indo-European rituals in which 
soma or haoma were consumed. During these rituals, the 
participants assembled outdoors. It was said, "man is the 
temple, and in man we recognize god, and in order to make 
this possible, we drink soma". A fire was lit within the 


circle of participants and the beverage was handed around. 
The participants then sang about their visions (many of 
these songs may be found in the Rig Veda). The mead 
carousal of the Germanic tribes had a similar meaning. The 
group consumed the mead (a brew of honey, water, and 
such "bitter herbs" as henbane or wild rosemary) in order 
to produce group inebriation, so that the gods would come 
among the drinkers. 


Ritual Circles 


A ritual circle is not a ritual developed for a cult 
community, but rather is a ritual which attracts those 
persons who feel called to attend. In the peyote rituals of 
the North American Indians, the members of a community 
are not summoned to a religious service. Only those who 
are actually searching for knowledge and wish to travel the 
peyote road will come to the nocturnal peyote meetings. 
The veladas, the mushroom ceremonies of the Mexican 
Indians in which mushrooms (Psilocybe spp.) with 
psychedelic effects are communally eaten, are similar. These 
rituals do not serve personal knowledge alone, but also the 
healing of the sick. Many healthy persons will take part in 
a velada, for the ritual will strengthen their health and 
further their progress on the path to the gods. The healthy 
people call the gods, for the sick may no longer have the 
strength. When the gods appear, they are asked to heal the 
sick, to protect the healthy from illness and loss, and to 
reveal the secrets of the past, present, and future. 


Vision Quests 


A vision quest is a personal ritual not linked to any cult. 
Therefore this type of ritual is not concerned with the 
culturally supported gods, but rather with the recognition 
of one’s own personal god. Each person strives to 
experience the personal aspect of his relationship to the 
universe and recognize and comprehend the vision he 
receives as a signpost for his life and his actions. A person 
on a vision quest may facilitate the desired vision by means 
of fasting, ordeals, or psychedelics. 


Incantations 


Incantations are rituals intended to conjure up a god, 
goddess, or demon. The person who conducts such a ritual 
is able not only to cause the god to appear, but to ask 
questions of this god and to compel him to act in a certain 
manner. Rituals of this type bring us to the domain of 
magic and divination. In the Leyden Papyrus, an Egyptian 
magical book, there are a number of detailed instructions 
which tell a person how to compel gods to appear and how 
to command them. 


Oracles 


The word "oracle" was originally used to refer to a location 
at which a person manifested the gift of prophecy. Later 
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the term was also applied to the persons who served at 
these places. The rituals used at the sites of oracles are 
quite uniform throughout the world. Through the aid of a 
psychedelic, the oracle (person) enters a prophetic trance 
in which he or she is able to divine the future. Perhaps the 
most well-known example is the oracle of Delphi. Here the 
Pythia, the priestess of Apollo, inhaled henbane smoke in 
order to enter the necessary state of consciousness. Ancient 
Mexico and Peru had similar oracles. In these areas, plants 
of the gods (ololiuqui, picietl, San Pedro cactus, coca, 
tobacco, villca) were ingested by a diviner/priest. 

Hunting Magic 

Rituals of this type may be either public or private. Here 
an individual utilizes a psychedelic (e.g., ayahuasca, epend, 
borrachero, ololiuqui) to embark on a journey to the lord 
of the animals or the animal gods. Once arrived, he asks 
where his prey may be found or what luck his tribe can 
expect during the forthcoming hunt. He may also ask the 
lords of the animals for forgiveness if someone has killed 
more animals than necessary. 

Eroticism 

In erotic rituals, participants seek to recognize the god or 
goddess in themselves and their partner and heighten 
spiritual awareness. Tantrism is the best-known example. In 
Tantrism, psychedelic aphrodisiacs (e.g., cannabis, 
thornapple, nux vomica, opium) are used to facilitate this 
spiritual process. The purpose of these erotic rituals is to 
break down the ego, an act which is not only healing but is 
also associated with extreme pleasure. Consciousness, when 
freed of the ego, becomes much more receptive to the 
messages of the gods. 


Conclusion 


All of these types of rituals share a common structure. The 
purpose of a psychedelic ritual is to integrate the 
knowledge they provide with everyday life and the process 
of personal growth. The psychotherapeutic rituals of LSD 
therapy, psycholytic therapy and group therapy with 
empathogens (e.g. MDMA) may perhaps also be 
understood within this framework. Nevertheless, Western 
therapists have a great deal of difficulty conducting suitable 
traditional rituals. Here again it becomes apparent how 
much we may still learn from the cultures of the non- 
Western world. 


The key to understanding the role which rituals play in the 
traditional use of psychedelics is to realize that they provide 
an external structure which participants understand and 
accept. This structure allows participants to temporarily 
surrender self-control, thereby facilitating experiences of 
non-ordinary states of reality and the insights which they 
entail. In psychology, frequent mention is made of the 


ego-dissolution which occurs in such states. From an 
anthropological point of view, it is more appropriate to 
speak of the dissolution of an individual’s social personality. 


SSS 


The Basic Structure of 
Psychedelic Rituals of Knowledge 


Internal Process External Acts 


Preparatory Phase 


Formulating the Question 
Purification 


Contemplation/Reflection 
Meditation/Fasting 
Ablutions/Vomiting/Enemas 


Changing Clothes/ 
Painting Oneself 


Implementation Phase 
Creating the Sacred Space Incense 


Listening to Music/Drum- 
ming/Prayers/Invocations 


Offerings 
Ingesting the Plants 
Vision Mantras/Magical Spells 


Knowledge Concentrating upon Ritual 


Objects 


Integration Phase 


Finding Answers 
Solving Problems 


Communicating Visions 
(Stories/Singing/Painting) 


The shift away from the patterns of thought and behavior 
normal to a society is the object to the preparatory period. 
The succeeding experience of aspects of reality not 
normally available serve to make quite distinct both those 
areas where the individual is in harmony with the world 
around him and those areas where harmony is lacking. The 
journey across the bridge of the gods is a journey towards 
knowledge which will serve the individual in daily life. 
However, instead of being concerned solely with the 
individual, as it so often is in the Western context, it is also 
a journey for the good of the group. In structure and effect, 
it is a path of knowledge leading to greater harmony with 
both the world of society and the world of nature. 


Translated from the German by John Baker. 


CONFERENCES 


The First International Conference on Energies of 
Transformation: The Dynamics of Spiritual Emergence in the 
Body, sponsored by Spiritual Emergence Network and Institute 
of Transpersonal Psychology, is being held at Monterey, 
California, on March 25-28, 1990. Cassette tapes of the 
presentations will be sold afterward. For information write 
SEN, P.O. Box 19001, Sacramento, CA 95819. 


Las Plantas Maestros (The Teaching Plants), a conference 
sponsored by the International Conference of Anthropology, 
Ecology and Ethnopharmacology in Latin America, is being 
held at Verona, Italy on April 2-4, 1990. The Conference is 
intended to bring together speakers who are involved in field 
Studies and representatives of organizations which might 
provide future funding for such research. For information write 
Prof. Antonio Bianchi, via Sommariva 5, 37131 Verona, Italy. 


The First International Congress on Ethnopharmacology will 
be held at the Palais des Congrés of Strasbourg, France, on 
June 5-9, 1990. During this conference the International 
Society of Ethno-pharmacology will be created. For further 
information, write to Professeur Robert Anton, Faculte de 
Pharmacie, Laboratoire de Pharmacognosie, B.P. 24, 67401 
Iilkirch Cedex, France. 


Embracing the Opposites will be the theme of the Annual 
Summer Conference of the Association for Transpersonal 
Psychology, to be held August 3-5, 1990, at Monterey, 
California. For information write to ATP, P.O. Box 3049, 
Stanford, CA 94309. 


The Spiritual Quest, Attachment, and Addiction is the theme 
of the Eleventh International Transpersonal Conference, to be 
held in Eugene, Oregon, on September 10-14, 1990. The 
conference will provide a broad context for creative exchange 
of information and experience between people interested and 
involved in the field of addiction and those working in the 
transpersonal area. For information, write ITP, 250 Oak Grove 
Avenue, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 


Cassette Tapes 


* Beyond the Doors of Perception (July 1988) 
At our initial fundraiser, Paul Krassner, Ralph Metzner, Timothy Leary and Ram Dass spoke. This program 
presented Drs. Leary, Alpert and Metzner together for the first time in over 25 years. 

* Albert Hofmann in America -- Celebrating 50 Years of Consciousness Research (October 1988) 
Albert Hofmann, Terence McKenna, Stanley Krippner, John Lilly and Andrew Weil spoke on this occasion. 

* Allen Ginsberg (March 1989) 
Allen Ginsberg reads selections from his poetry. 

* Consciousness Expansion / Ethnomusicology Interface (May 1989) 
A talk by Robert Palmer, ethnomusicologist and former music critic of the N.Y. Times. Includes comments by 
Marlene Dobkin de Rios, Ph.D. 

Stanislav Grof Interview (February 1987) 
Interview of Stanislav Grof, M.D., by Robert Zanger, aired on KPFK Radio. 

Mind, Molecules and Magic -- Hallucinogens in Ethnomedicine (February 86) 
A one-day conference on the Shamanic use of psychotropic plants in the Peruvian Amazon with Terence McKenna, 
Dennis McKenna, Ph.D.; Eduardo Luna, Ph.D. and Doug Sharon, Ph.D. 

Albert Hofmann Interview (October 1988) 
Interview of Albert Hofmann by Mitchell Harding on KCRW. Dr. Hofmann said that this was the best interview that 
anyone had ever done with him. 


Books * Starred cassettes were recorded at 
programs of the Foundation. 


LSD -- My Problem Child, Albert Hofmann’s autobiography. 
Insight, Outlook, Albert Hofmann’s book of philosophical essays. 


Gateway to Inner Space: Sacred Plants, Mysticism and Psychotherapy 
A Festschrift to Albert Hofmann. Christian Ratsch, Ph.D., ed. 


Videocassette 
LSD: The Spring Grove Experiment (VHS Format) 


A one hour documentary about LSD therapy at Spring Grove State Hospital. 


Mail to: 

THE ALBERT HOFMANN FOUNDATION 

1341 Ocean Avenue, Suite 300 

Santa Monica, CA 90401 

(213) 281 8110 
ae 
Phone Day Evening 


MEMBERSHIP 
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Membership $ 

CASSETTE Beyond the Doors of Perception (2 cassettes) $18.00 $ 
TAPES Albert Hofmann in America (2 cassettes) $18.00 $ 

Allen Ginsberg (1 cassette) $9.00 §$ 

Consciousness / Ethnomusicology (1 cassette) $9.00 §$ 

Stanislav Grof, M.D. (Interview) (1 cassette) $9.00 §$ 

Mind, Molecules and Magic (4 cassettes) $36.00 $ 

Albert Hofmann (Interview) (1 cassette) $9.00 §$ 
BOOKS LSD -- My Problem Child $8.95 §$ 

: Insight, Outlook $10.95 $ 

Gateway to Inner Space $10.95 § 
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REPRINTS Albert Hofmann in America: Keynote Address $2.00 §$ 
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